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related to ethics as objects of choice for the content of life as a 
whole. And just this regard for the total interests of life, as against 
particular or temporary interests, constitutes the special view-point 
of ethics. 



SECTION OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OP 
THE NEW YORK ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 

Report op the Secretary 

A MEETING was held in conjunction with the New York 
Branch of the American Psychological Association, on No- 
vember 26, with an afternoon session at the psychological laboratory 
of Columbia University and an evening session at the American 
Museum of Natural History; members dined together between the 
sessions at the Faculty Club, Columbia University. An invitation 
from the Yale Philosophical Club to meet with them in April was 
tendered by Professor Judd, and accepted by the joint societies. 

The first paper, by Dr. F. Lyman Wells, on 'Linguistic Ability 
and Intellectual Efficiency,' was published in full in this Journal 
for December 6, 1906. 

Dr. Kate Gordon presented the results of experiments on the 
'Esthetics of Simple Color Arrangements.' She sought to arrange 
colors in a field in a manner somewhat similar to the usual massing 
of colors in a painting. Her figures were composed of large and 
small triangles of color arranged symmetrically about a point, and 
with bases turned toward each other. Red, yellow, green and blue 
were the colors used, and these and the triangles were arranged in 
all possible ways within the limits indicated. These colors differed 
greatly in brightness, and the results so far seem to show that prefer- 
ences depend almost entirely on the arrangements of brightness. 
Small bright triangles surrounded by large dark ones were uni- 
formly preferred. By control experiments it was found that this 
result depended partly on a preference for small masses in the center 
surrounded by large masses, and partly on a preference for bright- 
ness surrounded by darkness. The results could, however, be re- 
versed by certain accessory figures. The preference for a certain 
arrangement of colors did not depend on a preference for single 
colors; the latter preference was also studied, with the result that 
different colors were preferred according as the background was 
light or dark; on the whole the order of preference was red, blue, 
green, yellow. The preferred combinations were red and green, 
yellow and blue. 
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Professor A. H. Pierce, in a paper on 'Gustatory Audition,' de- 
scribed an interesting case of a new form of synesthesia. The sub- 
ject is a young lady, now a college senior, and it is important to 
note that she has a slight and variable deafness and apparently com- 
plete anosmia. She experiences gustatory and other mouth qual- 
ities on the hearing of words. Each word feels as if some article 
of food were in the mouth and giving the complex of buccal sen- 
sations which its actual presence would arouse. The gustatory 
equivalents are permanent, being found the same after a lapse of six 
months. It has been impossible to detect any system in the 
equivalencies, as the same sound, such as a labial, produces very 
different gustatory feelings. There is more agreement in regard 
to the vowels. Inarticulate sounds, excepting the high notes of the 
piano, do not give gustatory experiences. Some facts which point 
to the case being one of true synesthesia rather than of associated 
imagery, are : that the experience comes unsought ; that it often pre- 
cedes the name of the substance tasted, the name being found only 
after search; that some of the experiences are sharply located and 
located right, according to the position of the corresponding end 
organs ; and that when in doubt the subject often presses the cheeks 
inward to strengthen the impression. The case and its interpreta- 
tion were discussed at some length by the meeting. 

Dr. Harvey Carr presented the results of experimental work on 
'The Pendular Whiplash Illusion of Movement.' This illusion 
has been interpreted by Dodge as depending on the non-perception 
of movement in an object which is perfectly followed by the eyes, 
and consequently as indicating that the feelings of eye movement 
do not furnish the basis for the perception of movement. Dr. 
Carr's measurements show that the object followed by the eyes is 
seen to move till nearly the end of its swing, and that the illusory 
appearance of motion in the swinging object which is not regarded, 
after the object which is regarded has apparently come to rest, is 
due to the progressive disappearance of the after-image streak. An 
opposite and very curious illusion can be produced by placing both 
objects on the same arm of the pendulum and regarding the object 
whose swing is the longest. The after-image streak of the other 
object then disappears progressively in the direction opposite to its 
real movement, and gives the appearance of an object moving in one 
direction while covering distance in the other direction if at all. 

The evening session began with a paper by Professor MacDougall 
on 'Imaginative Thought as Adaptive Reaction.' The following is 
the author's abstract of his paper: The adaptive responses of organ- 
isms differ in complexity, immediacy and persistence. The lower 
form makes simple, direct responses involving few determinants ; the 
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higher are characterized by sustained and complex reactions based 
upon intricate processes of apprehension. The introduction of a 
system of ideas between stimulus and reaction serves the furtherance 
of adaptation in two ways: it supplements the nature of the pre- 
sented stimulus by a representation of its significant associates, and 
it increases selective discrimination in the choice of reactions. Rep- 
resentative thought is thus, from the biological point of view, a de- 
vice by which economy of action is attained through the elimination 
of unfit alternatives at the level of imagination instead of at that of 
movement. When divorced from association with immediate prac- 
tical results, thought still preserves this function in the economy 
of life. The plastic imagination is occupied with the representation 
of events and situations for which it constructs a series of ideal 
solutions. Adaptive reaction is rendered more efficient by the 
organic exercise which imagination thus provides. Through the 
freeing of thought from its practical relations an independent value 
is secured to all its manifestations. This element of absolute worth 
is embodied in each of the two forms of thought to which the prim- 
itive discriminative reaction has given origin, namely, to productive 
imagination and to analytic reflection. The former is a free treat- 
ment of the concrete situations of life according to principles pre- 
scribed by esthetic motives, and gives rise to the system of arts; the 
latter is a thoroughgoing exploration of the stimuli to action under 
a logical motive, and gives rise to the system of sciences. 

Brother Chrysostom offered some thoughts on the subject of 
'Psychology and Spelling,' emphasizing particularly the great dif- 
ference between the mistakes in spelling of good and of bad spellers, 
and the consequent need of treating the two classes differently in 
teaching. This led him to urge the importance to education of 
organized and authoritative promulgation by psychological associa- 
tions of the facts and laws of psychology that bear on the problems 
of teaching. 

The last paper of the evening was presented by Professor Dewey, 
on 'Knowledge and Judgment,' from which the following are ex- 
tracts. Judgment involves thinking, the evaluation or estimation of 
what is judged with reference to some end, practical or logical. In 
thinking, a thing is consciously subordinated to something else, 
either as an index to some fact or as a means to some end. Knowl- 
edge is opposed to thinking : when we know, we do not have to think. 
Knowledge is self-sufficient, self-contained. Judgment, however, 
always starts with knowledge and aims at knowledge. Knowledge 
is useful only as furnishing a basis for thinking. What guarantee 
have we that knowledge is knowledge ? All experience in itself has 
the same reality; there is no grading of reality from its own point 
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of view. The only legitimate grading of reality is on the basis of 
its significance. Apart from thought, then, all things are equally 
real. From the point of view of reality, it is presumptuous to pick 
and choose, to select a certain cause to go with a certain effect, or 
to single out two particular things as coexistent. Such selections 
are only made for the purposes of thought. It is its usefulness 
as a basis of thinking that furnishes the guarantee of a piece of 
knowledge. 

Columbia University. R. S. Wood WORTH, 

Secretary. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Subconscious. Joseph Jasteow. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1906. Pp. 549. 

The last decades have done a great deal to enrich the storehouse of 
psychological experience in directions for which the cut and dried 
scholastic psychology of the oughts and should-be's had had little en- 
couragement. For years tabooed by the professional psychologist, ex- 
ploited largely by enthusiasts, and therefore exposed to many a peculiar 
distortion, the data of the ' subconscious ' have been made the topic for 
popular and semiscientific and partly misleading entertainment. Jas- 
trow's book intends to be a serious cicerone in the mooted fields. With a 
sound and sane view of the material, but with, unfortunately, a rather 
studied style of presentation, he has devoted one hundred and fifty-six 
pages to the normal, two hundred and forty-five to the abnormal and a 
third part of one hundred and thirty-two pages to the theoretical issues 
of the ' subconscious.' The mode of presentation is, indeed, the cause of 
a long delay in this review, and of a conflict, in the mind of the reviewer, 
between the desire to make accessible the many excellent collections of 
material scattered through the book and the difficulty attending any con- 
tinued reading among the painfully long similes and the distracting evi- 
dences of literary effort. Over and over again one feels the lack of 
directness in the strings of evidently most carefully balanced sentences. 
The rich material of the much better told observations is too often hidden 
in the elaborate context, and one but rarely meets with a clean-cut state- 
ment of perspective such as the one on page 294, summing up funda- 
mental results in the psychology of hypnotism. Similarly there is but 
rarely a hint as to how to correlate the author's view with the efforts of 
others towards a clearing of the atmosphere. It is indeed difficult to say 
to what kind of public the book would adapt itself. If this review draws 
the attention of the student of psychology to the chapters which contain 
contributions or collections of material, the best service is rendered the 
author and reader, and it should balance the painful duty of having to 
give a rather unfavorable verdict of the setting the material gets. 



